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And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, and 
the glory of the Lord shone round about them; and 
they were sore afraid. 


And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, behold, 
I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to 
all people. 

For unto you is born this day in the city of David a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. 

And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude 
of the heavenly host praising God, and saying, 

Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


Though this number of the Apvocare will not reach our 
readers till some time after New Year’s Day, yet we 
heartily wish them all a happy new year. We utter this 
wish having most in mind the deeper meaning of hap- 
piness as rooted in right-being and right-doing. The life 
that is right with God, with itself and with the world of 
man about is sure to be happy in the best sense, whatever 
superficial happiness it may or may not have. There is 
no greater joy than that of serving, and every peace- 
maker’s mission is one of the holiest kind of service. 

The year before us opens with many clouds in the sky> 
some of them dark and threatening. Armenia is still the 
scene of massacre, rapine, outrage and cruel suffering 
unparalleled in recent times. Cuba is devastated and 
distracted by a long continued and bitter war, the end of 
which it is difficult to foresee. The Italiansin Abyssinia 
are fighting with the natives. Worst of all, the people of 


the United States and of Great Britain have recently been 


thrown into a frenzy of excitement over threats of war 
about a boundary squabble in South America. Through 
this unfortunate excitement, not to say bitterness of feel- 
ing, old animosity and distrust have been aroused and 
all hopes of a speedy consummation of the proposed per- 
manent treaty of arbitration between the two great coun- 
tries have been for the present stifled. 

But must we cease effort because of the apparent un- 
towardness of the times? Exactly the contrary. The 
greater the obstacles, the more earnest and unceasing 
should be both our labors and our prayers. We do not 
believe that, except superficially and apparently, the out- 
look is gloomy. Beyond the clouds the sky still exists, 
and the sun, and the stars, and God. Here on the earth 
also truth and righteousness and love and good will are 
more strongly rooted in the minds and customs and insti- 
tutions of men than ever before in human history. The 
present convulsions of evil will not uproot them, but rather 
drive them deeper into the soil. We ought not be too 
much surprised and discouraged at these periodic out- 
bursts of iniquity. Evil is still in the world, and though 
it is gradually being crowded to the wall, we shall yet 
have many hard hand-to-hand conflicts with it before it 
finally goes down. The friends of righteousness and 
justice and peace are many, and if they are faithful at 
their posts and confident of success they will be able 
speedily to clear much of the present gloominess away and 
greatly brighten the outlook. 


THE PRESIDENT’S SPECIAL MESSAGE. 


President Cleveland’s special message to Congress on 
December 17, touching the relation of the United States 
to the British-Venezuelan boundary dispute, fell upon the 
country like a thunder-bolt out of a clear sky. It was 
known that the State Department had in July last ad- 
dressed a strong note to the British Foreign Office, urg- 
ing the submission of the dispute to arbitration. The 
contents of this letter of Mr. Olney was known to the 
country only in an indefinite way. It had leaked out 
that Lord Salisbury’s reply would be unfavorable, and 
the country was expecting some unusual development in 
the case. But nobody was prepared for the course which 
the President actually took, and the country from Con- 
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gress down was thrown thereby into a state of wild ex- 
citement and rashness mixed with amazement and dread. 
What shall we say of this message, at the same time 
preserving that respect due to the administrators of the 
government? 

A frank word must be said of the diplomatic corre- 
spondence immediately preceding the message. It had 
been earnestly hoped by practically all of the citizens of 
this country that the British Government would finally 
yield to the request of our government, put forward so 
often and with entire disinterestednesss during the past 
twenty years, and cheerfully submit the whole case to 
arbitration. The disappointment, therefore, was deep 
and universal when it became known that another refusal 
was crossing the ocean. But after reading Secretary 
Olney’s note to Lord Salisbury it can scarcely be wondered 
at that the Premier sent back the reply which he did. 
With the general course of the Secretary’s letter no fault 
can be found. It is an able and, as far as was possible 
under the circumstances, impartial presentation of Vene- 
zuela’s contention. It gives as good reasons as can be 
found for the extension of the Monroe doctrine to such a 
boundary dispute. It lucidly states the reasons for be- 
lieving that Great Britain’s course in the matter has been 
one of inexcusable, if not iniquitous aggression. But 
there is a dictatorial and threatening air in parts of it 
which were altogether uncalled for, and in one passage at 
least it falls little short of a direct insult to Great Britain 
as at present constituted with her American dependencies. 
It insinuates with little disguise that Great Britain must 
yield without delay or the United States will attempt to 
make her do so. Whatever blame, therefore, is to be at- 
tached to the President’s message, attaches with equal 
force to the Secretary’s letter. The one is the logical se- 
quence of the other. 

On the whole, we do not hesitate to say that the mes- 
sage, with its antecedents, was a colossal diplomatic 
blunder, and, from the point of view of our Christian civ- 
ilization, a great wrong. The following are our reasons: 

The message assumes that diplomacy had exhausted 
all its resources and that there was nothing more in this 
direction, which either Venezuela or the United States 
could do to induce Great Britain to submit the contro- 
versy to arbitration. This is far from being the case. 
United States diplomacy had done nothing except make 
requests. 

It supposes, further, that the moral power of the 
United States could not be expected to have the least 
additional influence, if its exercise had been faithfully 
continued longer. This we do not believe. 

Worse still, the message and the letter are virtually a 
prejudgment of the case before the facts have been ascer- 
tained by an impartial investigation. They really, though 
not formally, assume that Venezuela’s story is entirely 
correct, without investigation of these and counter claims 
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by a body of disinterested men sufficiently large to give 
decisive weight to its judgment. 

Worse still is the fact that the course recommended by 
the President, since adopted without consideration by Con- 
gress, takes the whole matter out of Venezuela’s hands and 
assumes the right on the part of the United States to 
dictate a settlement in accordance with her simple will. 
It is not proposed to follow the lead of Venezuela and to 
assist her, by arms if need be, in the execution of a 
scheme inaugurated by her, but for the United States to 
take the lead regardless whether Venezuela moves or 
not. This assumption of dictatorship and primacy among 
American nations by the United States is Monroe doctrine 
gone mad, poisoned by a spirit as dangerous and deadly 
to American principles of liberty and equality as is con- 
ceivable. There is no primacy among American nations ; 
they are all equal; and for the United States to assume 
such primacy, on no matter what pretext, is not only to 
take upon herself responsibilities and risks which she 
ought not, but is to inaugurate, in a small and seemingly 
very respectable way, the very same system of aggression 
and interference for which Great Britain is so strongly 
and justly condemned. This course might never lead on 
our part to British deeds, but nobody knows where it 
might end. France’s treatment of Madagascar is proof 
that even republics may through pride and ambition dis- 
card and trample under foot their own principles. 

Mr. Cleveland’s message gave the jingo elements of the 
country the opportunity for which they have long been 
aching, and they instantly seized it to create a war furor 
and to try to impose instantly on the country the burden 
of providing for a greatly increased military establishment. 
The President certainly knew, or ought to have known, 
that this wouid be the effect of what he said, for he has 
been aware of the existence of this spirit and has done 
much to hold it in check. He has now, either consciously 
or unconsciously, become the leading exponent and exem- 
plar of it. 

The worst feature of the message does not become 
apparent until it is viewed in the light of the role which 
these two English-speaking peoples are playing in the 
progress of Christian civilization. Seen in this light the 
document is appalling. It is a threat of war, a provi- 
sional declaration of hostilities between two peoples 
bound together by blood, by religion, by science, by 
every tie, in fact, of the best civilization which the world 
has ever known. <A war between them would put Chris- 
tian progress back centuries; it would wreck in a fright- 
ful way the accumulated treasures of our civilization ; it 
would deepen old hatreds and create new ones incurable 
for generations. ‘Co be aware of this and yet to put the 
two nations into a position where they must each fight or 
back down is little short of the starkest moral insanity. 

The message has already wrought immense mischief 
not in the financial world only. By it and the impetuous 
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action taken by Cungress on it our nation has degraded 
herself in the eyes of all wise and sensible people the 
world over. It will take a long time to regain their con- 
fidence. Every international animosity between no mat- 
ter what two nations has been intensified by it. We have 
lost for a long time to come our reputation for love of 
peace and peace-making. The powerful reaction which 
came rapidly throughout the country may save us from 
going any further on the dangerous road which the Presi- 
dent marked out, but with the commission already pro- 
vided for by a Congress which has shown anything but 
cool-headedness in the matter, no one can deny that the 
two countries will for some time to come stand in rela- 
tions of peculiar danger to each other for which the Pres- 
ident is chiefly responsible. 


THE DUTY OF THE HOUR. 


When the President’s special message to Congress was 
first made public the whole country seemingly went wild 
with excitement. There was high talk in the newspapers 
and out of them that Great Britain must bow humbly to 
our dictation or fight. There was war talk all the fol- 
lowing day and the chances of victory or defeat and the 
probable course of the war were freely discussed among 
the people. ‘The furor first seized the House of Repre- 
sentatives and within twenty-four hours a bill had passed 
for a one-hundred-thousand-dollar Venezuelan Commis- 
sion to determine the disputed boundary. Two days later 
the rage, which had communicated itself to the usually 
grave and dignified Senate, carried the same bill un- 
amended through that body. 

. Within twenty-four hours after the first reading of the 
message a reaction of sentiment began to set in, or rather 
another order of sentiment to express itself. The sober- 
minded people of the country, dazed and confounded at 
first by the suddenness of the situation, began to collect 
their thoughts and recover their voices. The appalliug- 
ness of the situation became painfully evident. The 
flame of reaction spread almost as rapidly as the enthusi- 
astic support of the President’s position had at first burst 
forth. ‘The reaction has been so great and so widespread 
that it might seem that all danger has been taken out of 
the situation. It is doubtful if ever in our history has 
the action of any President been so thoroughly con- 
demned by the sober intelligence of the people as this of 
Mr. Cleveland. ‘The Fifty-fourth Congress also has found 
itself under the ban of the same righteous public judg- 
ment. If the past could be undone, we have no doubt 
that both the President and Congress would take a differ- 


ent course. 

Even the papers which during the first two days most 
madly supported the President have felt it necessary to 
fall in line and say that there will be no war; that there 
has never been the least danger of war; that, a little 
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firmness on our part was all that was needed to induce 
Great Britain to come to terms. The talk of the country 
now is practically everywhere that there will be no war, 
that war over such a matter between these two countries 
would be a shame and a disgrace. This is a great tri- 
umph, and we have no doubt that the sober sense and 
real feeling of the people as a whole are reflected in this 
later public utterance. 

But is the danger thereby wholly removed? We think 
not. The situation remains practically just the same. 
Lord Salisbury has said and stands by it that the British 
government will not arbitrate the Venezuela boundary 
question. The English press, while much of it has spo- 
ken for peace, stands by the Prime Minister and says 
that the United States has no right to meddle in the case. 
Our own Administration with the unanimous support of 
Congress has given its provisional ultimatum to Great 
Britain. If the Commission recommended by the Presi- 
dent and authorized by Congress should report in favor 
of Great Britain’s contention, that of course would end 
the matter as between the United States and the British 
government. But if it should report in favor of Vene- 
zuela, what then? 

Why, then our government, if it adheres to the course 
on which it has so passionately entered will have to pro- 
ceed at once to assist Venezuela, by all the resources at 
command, to dislodge the English aggressors from the 
disputed territory. This is the unvarnished situation, 
which it is just as well to look squarely in the face. 

We are aware that there are two or three possible ways 
by which this ultimate situation may be escaped. One 
is that the Commission may never report, as some have 
thought. But this is entirely improbable, almost impos- 
sible. Another is that this country and Great Britain 
may enter into an agreement to arbitrate the question as 
to the applicability of the Monroe doctrine to the matter 
at issue. This method has been suggested, but it is cer- 
tain that it will receive no serious consideration. There 
is a third method which is much more likely to be followed, 
viz., that of ‘* back-stairs” diplomacy. How a peaceful 
solution may be reached by this method, and by whose 
‘** back-stairs,” no one can now even guess. 

The duty, then, of all the friends of peace on both 
sides of the water is clear. They ought not to wait idly 
to see how the matter will turn out. They must be loyal 
to their principles and faithful in declaring them. They 
must do everything in their power to provide a solution, 
if no other can be found. Public sentiment should con- 
tinue to be, as it has already to some extent been, so 
concentrated and massed at both Washington and London 
as to force both governments to back squarely down and 
confess their wrong rather than commit the appalling 
crime of plunging the two great peoples, or branches of 
one people, into a fratricidal war. Even if one of the 
nations were right, it would be infinitely nobler in it to 
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withdraw and refuse to fight than to be guilty of the folly 
and wickedness of opening a war, such as this would be. 
This would be a Christian deed on a national scale, the 
glory of which would never fade. ; 

But both nations have gone astray. Let the friends of 
peace speak with perfect fairness and impartiality. Let 
them condemn error at home as well as on the other side 
of the sea. Great Britain has done a great wrong, to 
Venezuela, to herself, to all the world, in refusing to 
arbitrate. She has denied herself. Let the British friends 
of peace continue to tell her this to her face, as they are 
doing. Let them besiege the doors of the Foreign Office 
until the Cabinet is compelled to yield or to give way to 
another which will better represent the real spirit of the 
people. But our own government has committed in 
another way a no less grave wrong, as we explain more 
fully in another column. There has been a great demon- 
stration of condemnation of the course which has been 
taken. But this must continue, until, no matter what 
Great Britain may or may not do, no matter what the 
Venezuelan Commission may or may not report, our 
Representatives and the Executive at Washington may 
be compelled to withdraw from the stand they have taken 
rather than be the guilty cause of war. Peace at this 
price would be peace with untold honor; war in this case 
under no matter what pretext would be war with ever- 
lasting dishonor. 

Let the Christian friends of peace not forget to pray. 
A prayer in every church, at every fireside, in every private 
closet, like that made by Dr. Milburn in the Senate, 
would make war utterly impossible. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


What is the ‘*‘ Monroe doctrine.” How did it originate ? 
What application has it to any existing international 
questions? What purpose, if any, is it likely to serve in 
the future? What changes have imperceptibly taken 
place in the meaning of the doctrine? What moral justi- 
fication is there for its further maintenance? 

From the passionate way in which the famous doctrine 
has been bandied about by all sorts of people during the 
past two or three years and flung into the faces of sup- 
posed Evropean enemies of America, it would naturally 
be inferred that nearly every body in this country had 
asked and at least attempted to give an intelligent answer 
to such questions as those given above. One has only to 
look into the papers a little and listen to people talk to 
become quickly convinced that the general ignorance of 
the subject is deplorable in the extreme. In a thorough- 
ly sensible and intelligent article in the December Forum 
Mr. A. C. Cassatt very justly says that ‘‘ a doctrine 
which may require the whole army and navy and treasury 
of the country to uphold it, and which furnishes the key- 
note of our relations with powerful foreign governments 
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on questions relating to the American Continents, merits 
the closest study as to its origin, its exact meaning and 
limitations, its binding force and its wisdom.” 

The two declarations in President Monroe’s message of 
December 2, 1823, which constituted the body of the 
famous doctrine, were made in view of the claim of 
Russia to the entire western half of what is now the 
Dominion of Canada and the purpose of the “ Holy Alli- 
ance” (of Russia, Prussia and Austria) to extend its 
operations to the American Continent and to restore 
to Ferdinand of Spain his revolted States and in general 
to break down republican government and to maintain 
the monarchical order in the western world, especially in 
Central and South America. Not only by the United 
States but by Great Britain as well were the claim of 
Russia and the purpose of the ‘* Holy Alliance” looked 
upon with great disfavor, the former because it interfered 
with British claims in North America, the latter because 
it threatened Great Britain’s growing commerce with the 
Central and South American States. So Great Britain 
urged the United States to take a firm stand against 
both these aggressive movements of the four European 
powers. 

The first of President Monroe’s declarations, made in 
the first instance through the State Department to Russia 
and afterwards embodied in his message to Congress, was 
in substance that the American Continents, being then 
wholly occupied by sovereign nations, would not henceforth 
be considered by the United States as subject to coloniza- 
tion by European powers. The language of the message, 
as may be seen by referring to it, clearly implies that 
this position was taken, not primarily with the view of 
establishing a protectorate over the other American na- 
tions, but purely in the way of self-defence, because “‘ the 
rights and interest of the United States were involved.” 

The boundary question between the United States, 
Great Britain (Canada) and Russia, in the Northwest, 
was afterwards settled by negotiation, Russia holding 
what was for a time known as Russian America (now 
Alaska, a territory of the United States), and nothing 
has since ever been heard of the Monroe doctrine in that 
quarter. 

The substance of President Monroe’s second declara- 
tion in the same message, made in view of the purpose 
of the ‘*Holy Alliance” of the three European monarchies 
to extend their campaign against free governments to the 
New World, was that ‘it is only when our rights are in- 
vaded or seriously menaced, that we resent injuries or 
make preparation for our defence ;” that ‘* we should con- 
sider any attempt on their (the European powers’) part 
to extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere 
as dangerous to our peace and safety ;” that ‘* we could 
not view any interposition for the purpose of oppressing 
them (the independent American nations), or controlling 
in any other manner their destiny, by any European 
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power, in any other light than as the manifestation of an 
unfriendly disposition towards the United States.”’ 

Looking at these famous declarations from the point of 
view of their origin and first purpose, the following state- 
ments are certainly tenable : 

1. They were made in accord with the action of 
Great Britain and partly at her suggestion, that 
country and this both being anxious about the men- 
aces of Russia and the ‘‘ Holy Alliance,” the United 
States wishing to preserve her independence, Great Britain 
desiring to have a secure title to the North American 
territory which she claimed and to promote her growing 
commerce with the Spanish American nations. The 
United States tacitly, though not formally, joined Great 
Britain in creating a ‘** balance of power” against the 
‘¢ Holy Alliance,” and it is a curious historical change 
that she should now be flinging the Monroe doctrine 
into the teeth of the country to whose suggestion and 
‘*moral’’ support it in part owes its existence, though 
Great Britain was then vigorously pursuing the same 
aggressive colonial policy, which she is now doing, and 
secured by it with our support nearly half of her Cana- 
dian possessions. The Monroe doctrine seems at that 
time to have had no application to Great Britain as she 
was needed by the United States to support the resistance 
which this country was then making to the encroachments 
of the Continental European powers. 

2. The purpose of the Monroe declarations was to 
warn the European powers, particularly the three in the 
‘‘Holy Alliance,” that the United States would not per- 
mit any interference with her own independence, even 
though this interference might come indirectly and covert- 
ly through the attack and overthrow of other American 
nations. The protectorate which the United States pro- 
posed, uninvited, to exercise over the other American 
governments was entirely incidental to this main purpose 
of self-defence. 

3. The famous doctrine was not a declaration in 
favor of republics as against monarchies, for there were 
still monarchies existing on American soil. ‘This fact 
brings into greater prominence the real purpose of 
the Monroe declarations as stated above, namely, the 
preservation of the independence of the United States. 
Incidentally it was a strong declaration in behalf of inde- 
pendent nations as against their being made dependencies 
of powerful despotisms. 

4. The suggestions of President Monroe were not taken 
up by the Congress to which they were made, but passed 
by and not officially acted upon and declared to be the 
policy of the country. Whatever place, therefore, the 
doctrine has had, it has held by reason of public senti- 
ment, and not because of any official action. 

As to the present bearings of the position taken by Presi- 
dent Monroe and since popularly considered our * settled 
policy,” the following propositions can be maintained : 


1. ‘* Colonization” in the sense in which it was used 
in the message to Congress in 1823 has never existed in 
this country since that time, and no European nation now 
has the remotest intention of reviving it. It has turned 
its course to other parts of the world. 

2. There is no evidence whatever that any European 
nation or combination of nations, since the abortive at- 
tempt of Napoleon III. in Mexico, has had or now has 
any purpose, open or secret, of attempting to overthrow 
any independent government existing on American soil. 
Much less is this the case in regard to the United States. 

3. The dispute between Great Britain (British Guiana) 
and Venezuela is a boundary dispute of long standing, 
and though Great Britain should take final possession of 
the disputed territory even by violence and in utter dis- 
regard of justice, this could not be interpreted as a viola- 
tion of the Monroe doctrine unless it could be shown at 
the same time that she were thereby seeking to subvert 
the independent government of the republic and to make 
all Venezuela a dependency of the British Crown. 

4. The main purpose of the Monroe doctrine, self- 
defence on the part of the United States, does not have 
any application to the present condition of things in the 
New World, both because of the change of purpose in the 
European powers and because the United States is now so 
strong that she would have nothing to fear if every nation 
of Central and South America were a dependency of some 
European monarchy. Those who assert that the applica- 
tion of the doctrine is still needed to ensure the safety of 
the United States never venture in any way to tell ns how 
our security is or might be threatened. But in the 
absence of reasons they find it very convenient to call up 
the ghost of our ancient weakness. 

5. What is now called the Monroe doctrine is not the 
ancient doctrine at all, of which nothing now remains in 
the popular conception except the idea of a protectorate 
over other American nations, or rather republics. This, 
which was incidental in the declarations of 1823, has been 
made the chief elemeat in the latter-day conception, and 
certain other elements have crept in‘o the definition for 
which President Monroe and Mr. Adams would not have 
liked to be held responsible. These elements include a 
certain overweening assumption of superiority on the part 
of our country in proposing to stand guard over every- 
thing in America, a determination to build up our com- 
merce with the nations south of us without any regard to 
the legitimate commercial interests of European nations, 
and to proceed in our relations to all the world, outside of 
the western hemisphere, not only in a defiant but in a 
‘* spirited” and ‘* vigorous ” way. 

It is needless to say, in reference to this new doctrine, 
that in it, so far as held by our citizens, American love of 
justice, independence and republican government has to 
a considerable extent lost its wisdom and prudence, and 
is in great danger of becoming a selfish aggressiveness 
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like that against which the ancient doctrine erected itself. 

As to the moral status of the doctrine, old or new, our 
space will not now permit us to speak at large. There is 
one question, however, which we should like to ask in 
closing. We have often put it to individuals in private 
and have always got the same evasive and unsatisfactory 
answer. If we are under obligation as a strong indepen- 
dent nation to protect weak American governments against 
powerful European ones, why are we not morally under 
just the same obligation to extend our protection to any 
such nation anywhere on the face of the globe? The an- 
swer which has always been given us to this question 
is something like this: O, this is America, and we must 
look after her interests. European nations may do just 
as they please over there ; it is no concern of ours ; but they 
must keep hands off over here. As if men were not men, 
and right were not right, and duty were not duty, except 
for this half of the world! 


The above article was written before the crisis of De- 
cember 17 broke upon us. After studying the various 
opinions about the Monroe doctrine expressed since that 
time many of which have been thrown off hastily without 
study and are consequently of little worth, we see no 
reason materially to change our views. The divergence 
of sentiment on the subject is very wide, especially as to 
the present application of the Monroe policy. Many 
think it entirely applicable in its original spirit and in- 
tent. Many others believe it capable of being so ex- 
tended as to apply to a boundary dispute. Others deem 
it to be wholly inapplicable to such a dispute. Some 
agree with the President that it is a part of international 
law. Others, including nearly all Europeans, most pro- 
fessors of international law in this country, and a large 
number of others, assert that it can in no sense be con- 
sidered international Jaw. Some ‘intense Americans” 
declare that, though it is not international law, it is a 
fact, whatever they may mean by that. A considerable 
number bold that the doctrine now has only a certain 
moral force and should not in any event be insisted on 
even ‘*‘ unto blood.” It is likewise held by a respectable 
class who have examined the subject carefully that there 
is no more conceivable use for the doctrine, that civiliza- 
tion has outgrown it, that the United States does not 
need it, that the conditions in Europe which called it into 
being have practically disappeared. With the substance 
of this view we agree, as will be seen from the article 
given above. We are unable to see how at the present 
time the independence of the United States or the liber- 
ties and progress of the nations south of us would suffer, 
if the Monroe doctrine were no ewntirely abandoned. 


The President has appointed Justice David J. Brewer, 
of the Supreme Court, Chief Justice Richard H. Alvey, of 
the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, ex- 
President Andrew D. White, of New York, President 
Daniel C. Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University, and 
Frederick R. Coudert, of New York, to constitute the 
Venezuelan Commission. 
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With this number we begin the fifty-eighth volume of 
the Apvocate or Peace. We have recently received by 
letter and otherwise many expressions of appreciation of 
the character of the paper, for which we are grateful. 
We have tried to present in a concise and interesting way 
the various aspects of the peace movement in different 
countries, so far as we have been able to discover them. 
It has been our endeavor likewise to discuss the subject, 
in its different phases, with as much intelligence, vigor, 
freshness and breadth of view as we have had at com- 
mand. How well we have succeeded we leave to our 
friends to judge. The cause is worthy of the best pos- 
sible effort, and we shall spare no pains in the year 
before us to make the Apvocate even better than here- 
tofore. 

We wish greatly to extend the circulation of the paper. 
Will not our friends aid us in every community? Every 
cent of the income of the paper, and much more, is used 
in maintaining and extending the circulation. Our de- 
sire is to keep as many people as possible thoroughly in- 
formed of the state and progress of the peace movement. 
We would gladly send the paper free to fifty thousand 
ministers, teachers and others if we had sufficient funds. 
But we have not. We shall be much pleased and en- 
couraged if our friends will send us New Year’s contribu- 
tions of any amount which they can spare. We have 
spent all the income of the Society the past yearand a 
thousand dollars more, and in the present condition of the 
country the demand upon us is greatly increased. We 
wish we could adequately meet it. In renewing your sub- 
scription, send the name of some new subscriber. If you 
will form a club of five or more subscribers in your neigh- 
borhood, we will make the price of the paper 60 cents. 
This ought to bring it within the reach of nearly every- 
body. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

At a special meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
American Peace Society held at Somerset St., Boston, 
December 23, 1895, the following resolution was unani- 


mously adopted, and then sent to the papers of the coun- 
try through the Associated Press : 

War between the United States and Great Britain 
Neither nation, surely not our 
nation, can be guilty of the awful crime of attacking the 
other. Threats of war by the United States are worse 
than a stupendous blunder. Christianity, civilization, 
humanity, condemn not merely war but threats of war. 
Justice between nations is good, especially by the pow- 
erful to the weak. Magnanimity inspires our country to 
seek justice for Venezuela from Britain. ‘The Monroe 
doctrine means, first, the safety of the United States and, 
secondarily, the protection of this hemisphere from Eu- 
But our safety is assured beyond 
It is inconceivable folly so to 
extend the Monroe doctrine that boundary disputes of 
ancient origin, growing out of doubtful documents or 
data beyond our ken must imperil the peaceful progress 
of Christian civilization. 


is a moral impossibility. 


ropean oppression. 
question by our power. 
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What madness to embroil our land in the constant dis- 
sensions of the Spanish, Portuguese and mixed races of 
South America ! 

Our government has done well to intervene by honor- 
able diplomatic appeal and protest, including urgent re- 
quest for arbitration. After diplomacy has failed, two 
great nations must always arbitrate, if the quarrel be 
grievous. 

The exact Venezuelan boundary sinks into insignifi- 
cance, measure’ against the peace of the English-speak- 
ing peoples. War between them would check civiliza- 
tion, inflame malignant passions, inflict immeasurable 
suffering on the masses of both peoples, the millions of 
working men and women, even now struggling hard to 
earn bread for their families. 

The Golden Rule condemns war and these threats of 
war. 

The rulers of both lands are in fault. Both nations 
must recede. War between two nations of brothers, 
leaders of the world in Christian civilization, is impossi- 
ble. 

We appeal to the Christian conscience and common 
sense of our people to do all in their power to maintain 
inviolate the long existing and steadily growing senti- 
ments of amity and peace between the English-speaking 
nations. 


The following telegrams were sent by the President 
and Secretary of the American Peace Society when the 
correspondence between Secretary Olney and Lord Salis- 
bury was made public through the President’s special 
message to Congress. The first message was sent on 
Wednesday, the second on Friday : 

Tue Marquis or Satispury, London. 

Is it possible that Britain prefers war to arbitration? 

Two nations, one people. 
TREAT PAINE, 
President American Peace Society. 


*. 
America 


wants arbitration and peace. 


Hon. JoHN SHERMAN, 


Hon. W. B. ALLISON, 
Washington, D. C. 


Delay action on Venezuelan Commission. Best sentiment of 
the country condemns all measures tending to war. Powerful 
Roserr Treat PAINE, President. 
BENJAMIN F. 'TRUEBLOoD, Secretary. 


reaction has set in. 


At the meeting of the Directors of the American Hu- 
mane Education Society and Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, held in Boston, 


December 18, the following resolutions were passed 


unanimously : 

Resolved, That while we can hardly believe it possible 
that in this year of our Lord a simple question of boun- 
dary line in Venezuela, South America, should lead to 
complications between us and Great Britain which could 
possibly be used to force our two great Christian nations 
into a deadly and destructive war, yet in view of what 
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has already been said and done in regard to this matter, 
we do, in behalf of the over twenty-three thousand ‘* Bands 
of Mercy” we have caused to be established in our own 
and other countries, pray that every Christian church shall 
awake, every pulpit speak out, and if the danger shall 
not then be clearly ended, that union prayer meetings 
shall be held in every city and town to pray the God of 
battles to save us from such a terrible calamity. 

Resolved, That our President be hereby requested to 
cause this resolution to be presented to our State Legis- 
lature and National Congress, and in our behalf to peti- 
tion and urge upon them for God’s sake and humanity’s 
sake, and for the sake of Christian civilization, to use 
every means in their power to avert the possibility of war 
between this country and Great Britain. 


That was an astonishing petition which Chaplain Cou- 
den made in the House of Re presentatives at the opening 
of Congress, that our country might be quick to resent 
any insult offered to her. The spirit of the House and of 
the country was such at the time that no such prayer was 
necessary, even for the purposes for which it was evident- 
ly made. The blind Chaplain might well study his New 
Testament a little before further attempting to lead our 
lawmakers in the ways of God. ‘* Grant that our coun- 
try may have peace, but let it be an honorable peace,” he 
prayed again on the 20th of December, and Congressmen 
said amen! How different this prayer to men from the 
following prayer to God offered at the same moment by 
Dr. Milburn in the Senate: 

O, Thou who art the King of kings and Lord of lords, 
as the time draws nigh the birth of Christ inaugurated by 
the angel-song, Glory to God in the highest, on earth 
peace, good will to men, we pray that the spirit of the 
season may enter into our hearts and minds and keep us 
in the knowledge and love of God and of His Son Jesus 
Christ, our Savior. 

Forbid that the two foremost nations of the world which 
bear the name of Christ, with one language, one faith, 
one baptism, one Lord, should be embroiled in war in all 
its horrors and barbarisms. Grant we beseech Thee, that 
we may be saved from imbruing our hands in each other’s 
blood. Endow our rulers, the rulers of both nations, and 
the kindred people of the two lands, with such wisdom 
and the spirit of justice and magnanimity that all differ- 
ences and difficulties may be amicably and righteously 
settled, and that God’s name may be glorified in the es- 
tablishment of concord, amity, brotherly kindness. So 
may this become an august and memorable Christmas in 
the history of the English-speaking world and of the whole 
earth; so let health, prosperity, brotherly kindness and 
charity pervade all our land and our motherland, and God 
be glorified, and the reign of Jesus Christ, our Savior, 
established. We humbly pray in His sacred name. 
Amen. 


Among the great dailies which have done conspicuous 
service in arousing public sentiment against the mischiefs 
which seemed likely to arise from the situation created by 
the President’s Venezuelan message are the Boston Her- 
ald, the Boston Transcript, the New York World, the 
New York Evening Post, the New York Herald, the 
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Springfield Republican, and the Providence Journal. 
The independent press of the country have for the most 
part taken this position. Unfortunately the partisan 
press of the country, without distinction, were immedi- 
ately ablaze with the praises of Mr. Cleveland as having 
produced the most statesmanlike message ever penned by 
an American President. Many of them have since cooled 
down and are now ashamed of themselves. 


One of the most encouraging things observed in con- 
nection with the war flurry was the prompt and definite 
way in which the Christian ministry in so many parts of 
the country spoke out in behalf of peace. In Boston, 
with only an exception or two, the pulpits from the most 
eminent down to the least known uttered a vigorous pro- 
test against the idea of war between the United States 
and Great Britain, on the ground that no greater sin 
against Christianity and the Christian civilization of the 
two countries could possibly be committed. The threat 
of war contained in the President’s message was freely 
characterized as hasty and ill-advised, and essentially 
unworthy of our country. 

As nearly as can be gathered from the conflicting re- 
ports the insurrection in Cuba seems to be constantly 
gaining in strength. Spain has already sent out 116,000 
troops, including the flower of her army, many of whom 
have fallen victims to Yellow Fever. The Cubans 
seem no nearer conquered than they did months ago. 
The latest reports are that the insurgents, in three divi- 
sions, are rapidly approaching Havana; that they have 
eluded General Campos, defeated the Spanish troops in 
several small engagements, got between the Spanish Gen- 
eral and Havana, cut off his railroad connections with the 
city, and that there is now real consternation in the capi- 
tal. The insurgents have devastated a number of the 
sugar plantations, and in general have confined themselves 
to guerrilla warfare. An important battle is expected. 

The situation in Armenia remains unchanged. There 
is great suffering from hunger and cold. Fresh informa- 
tion confirms the worst stories of massacre and outrage. 
The Sultan seems to have nothing to fear from the six 
great powers which, as Mr. Gladstone says, lie helpless 
at his feet. Minister Terrell still is doing his utmost for 
the protection of Americans. The American Board has 
made an appeal for a large sum of money to be used as a 
elief fund for Armenia. Miss Clara Barton has decided 
to go in person to Armenia at the head of the Red Cross 
expedition to administer relief to the sufferers. It is 
thought doubtful whether she will be permitted by the 
Sultan to enter the country. If she should be permitted 
to do so, the conveying of help will be a difficult task 
on account of the cold and the deep snows. Itisa heroic 


undertaking and Miss Barton will have not only the ma- 
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terial support of American Christians but their prayers 
and sympathies as well. 

Recent information says that more than 12,000 Druses 
have been slaughtered by Turkish troops in an engage- 
ment near Suedich and that Zeitoun which was defended 
by Armenians has been captured. 


Mr. William Jones, a former Secretary of the London 
Peace Society, who assisted in the distribution of the 
‘* War Victims’ Fund” during the Franco-German War 
in 1870-71, has recently revisited the scenes of that war. 
An account of his visit, first published in ‘*‘ The Friends’ 
Quarterly Examiner,” has since been reprinted in pam- 
phiet form, a copy of which has been sent us. Mr. 
Jones finds that after a quarter of a century passion has 
greatly cooled down in the provinces of Alsace and Lor- 
raine. ‘Certainly no outward symptoms of discontent 
were observable, but everywhere signs of much material 
comfort and prosperity.” He thinks that materially the 
people are even in better condition under Germany than 
they were under France, and that the beneficial change 
which is silently going on in the country is one of the 
most hopeful signs in regard to the future. 


A dispatch to the New York Herald states that Presi- 
dent Moraes of Brazil favors the reference of the dispute 
of that country with Great Britain to arbitration, but 
fears to declare his opinion openly on account of the 
hostility of the army. It is believed that the Brazilian 
cabinet will suggest to the Congress the advisability of 
the submission of the matter to a friendly power for ad- 
justment. 


The appointment of Senator Sherman to the Chairman- 
ship of the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, a posi- 
tion which he has held before and for which he is emi- 
nently fitted, is a great support to the cause of a pacific 
and sensible internationalism. He is known to be strong- 
ly opposed to the jingoistic spirit in the country and 
heartily in favor of conducting all of our international 
affairs in a peaceful way. He was one of the few Sena- 
tors who had the courage to stand up and oppose haste 
in the matter of the appointment of the Venezuelan 
Commission. 


Arbitration is extending its beneficent domain. It was 
hardly to be expected that the sort of irritation and en- 
raged feeling of offended honor which terminate in duels 
could be induced to yield to this gentle judge. Congress- 
man Boatner of Louisiana and Major Hearsey, the ed- 
itor of the New Orleans States were expecting to have to 
fight a duel, in order to find out which of them was in the 
right! Some of their friends suggested arbitration, in- 
stead of pistols. The *‘ Seconds” arranged for this. 
United States District Judge Boarman and Colonel Allen 
Jumel, a candidate for State treasurer, were chosen 
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arbitrators, and by ten o’clock at night the quarrel was 
settled. It has been a long time since a regular duel was 
fought in the United States. The method of the duel has 
been generally outlawed in this country, and neither in 
New Orleans nor anywhere else ought there ever to be 
talk of one again. Men ought always to be men. 


During the recent ugly street-railway strike in Phila- 
delphia the Universal Peace Union tendered its services 
to assist in bringing about an amicable settlement of the 
difficulty, and submitted as a basis of settlement the set 
of principles which was so successfully employed in the 
case of the railway strike in 1886. 


We have no means of determining how widely Peace 
Sunday was observed this year in different places. Items 
coming to us seem to indicate that more ministers than 
usual made it the occasion of expounding the principies 
of peace so fundamental in Christianity whose practical 
application is so much needed amid the prevailing strifes 
and contentions of men. We wish we had space to pub- 
lish all the clippings sent us giving account of the ob- 
servance of the day. But we have not. Our friends 
may rest assured of our sincere thanks for their kindness 
in sending them. All such information is always of 
great service to us, though we may not always be able to 
employ it in the way which the senders desire. 


The Board of Control of the new joint traffic associa- 
tion of the railroads, including the trunk lines and their 
western connections, at its first meeting in New York on 
the 12th of December, chose James F. Goddard, Garrett 
A. Hobart and Jacob D. Cox as a board of arbitration. 


At the recent Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor held at Madison Square Garden, New York, a 
resolution was passed condemning capital punishment 
and calling for its abolition. Mr. Pomeroy of Chicago 
thought the adoption of the resolution ** sentimental and 
hysterical.” ‘*I am opposed,” he said, ‘* to the senti- 
mental hysteria which furnishes flowers to murderers, and 
I oppose this resolution, although I am satisfied that in 
this hysterical age it will be adopted.” 

Mr. Pomeroy rightly interprets the sentiment of the age 
as against capital punishment. His characterization of the 
opposition to it as ‘* sentimental hysteria ” is however 
somewhat novel and striking. He ought to know that 
the most of those who oppose the death penalty do not 
spend their time in making floral displays at the cell-doors 
of murderers. A little more of the moral hysteria which 
affects the opponents of capital punishment would do the 
age a deal of good. 


The Italians are having no little amount of trouble in 
their Abyssinian Colony. A hundred thousand natives 
are marching to fight them, and General Baratieri with his 
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ten thousand troops will doubtless kill enough of the poor 
blacks to bring him in an immense sheaf of * glory.’’ 


The December number of Concord, the journal of the In- 
ternational Arbitr ation and Peace Association of London, 
devotes its edito rial space entirely to the subject ot Great 
Britain, Venezuela and the Monroe doctrine. Mr. Pratt, 
the President of the Association, who writes these editori- 
als, deals with the subject with conspicuous fairness in 
all its aspects ; in fact, he goes beyond what we can do in 
what he grants as to the Monroe doctrine. Foreseeing a 
possible conflict of some sort between the United States 
and Great Britain over the Venezuelan boundary ques- 
tion he puts forward a number of considerations to try to 
prevent this. The welfare of the world depends, he says, 
on the maintenance of friendship between them. They 
are one in their best traditions, in their religion, in their 
love of liberty and order. He who would throw them in- 
to discord is anenemy of both. He appreciates, as we do, 
the great evil of the inflammatory articles which have ap- 
peared in many of the newspapers of the United States 
and of the spirit which is behind them. But on the other 
hand he grants that the ‘* Monroe doctrine ” is rightly one 
of the root-ideas which inspire the national life of our 
people. Because this policy was necessary as a security 
to our country against European interference, European 
powers were bound to respect it, the more because the 
United States has declared and always maintained neu- 
trality towards European nations. The United States 
considers this rule applicable to the dispute between 
Great Britain and Venezuela. He says that the British 
public are bound * to see that their government enters on 
no course which the American people regard as an infringe- 
ment of their declared policy.’”” He declares it to be 
nothing less than a defiance of the principle of arbitration 
that Great Britain should refuse to submit her so-called 
rights to the disputed territory to an impartial tribunal. 
To do so is practically usurpation. For three years Mr. 
Pratt and his colleagues have been sounding the British 
Foreign Office to try to discover why the government has 
declined arbitration with Venezuela and refused to respond 
favorably to the friendly invitation of the United States 
in the matter, but all their efforts have been futile. 

The North American Review for December contains 
two important contributions to the literature of the arbi- 
tration and peace question. One is by Professor N. S. 
Shaler of Harvard under the unique title, ‘* The Last 
Gift of the Century.”’ This last gift, ** the greatest and 
most widespread of all the triumphs” of the century, he 
declares to be ‘* sympathetic absorption in the affairs of 
their kind” on the part of civilized man. This state of 
mind and the practical transformations which it has 
wrought and of which it is in part the product Mr. Shaler 
would have so used as to put an end to war, ‘* the great- 
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est of all human ills,’’ ‘* the worst of human misfurtunes,” 
‘*¢ which has been left untouched by all the benefits which 
our age has won.” ‘The two requisites for bringing about 
this great end are ‘‘ a determined system of education, 
which shall bring before the youth a true sense of the 
moral and economic abominations of war,” and ‘* the in- 
stitution of a permanent international peace commission, 
composed of delegates from the several national authori- 
ties, which should hold annual sessions and which could 
be called together whenever it became evident that there 
was danger of a warlike contest between any of the con- 
tracting parties, this permanent commission to have no 
actual powers except those of mediation preceding or 
during a conflict, and of suggestions concerning limitations 
or the reduction of standing armies and navies.” Both 
these points are excellently developed by Professor Shaler 
and the whole article is worthy of the careful attention of 
all who are engaged in the practical study of this great 
question. The only criticism we should offer on the 
article is that he has overestimated the value, or rather 
underestimated the dangers and burdens, of a citizen 
soldiery like that of Switzerland, if possessed by a large 
nation ; and that he seems to be ignorant of the practical 
work which the annual peace congresses are doing in 
different. ways to bring about the very things for which 
he so earnestly argues in this paper. 

The second of the papers referred to is one on the 
** Results of the Behring Sea Arbitration,’’ by the Hon. 
John W. Foster. As might be expected from Mr. Foster, 
who was the American Agent in the management of the 
Arbitration, this paper is a lucid statement of the origin, 
progress and results of this celebrated case. It will 
throw light, toa good many people, on the origin of the 
claim of the United States to exclusive control of the 
waters of Behring Sea, which has usually been charged 
to Mr. Blaine. Mr. Foster shows clearly that we ob- 
tained from the Paris Tribunal more than our government 
had previously proposed to accept from Great Britain, 
and that therefore the arbitration was not a failure, though 
it has not accomplished all that was desirable. Mr. Foster 
also demonstrates that it was no breach of our interna- 
tional obligations that Congress declined, for what it 
thought good reasons, to vote the $425,000 damages 
which had been agreed upon by Mr. Gresham and Sir 
Julian Pauncefote. 


EMINENT OPINION OF THE VENEZUELA 
SITUATION. 
Cuarves Norton. 


It is said Great Britain will not fight, will back down; 
there is no risk of war. Let us reverse the case. Sup- 


pose Great Britain undertook, under threat of war, to de- 
clare that she would require us to settle a boundary dis- 
pute in accordance with her will. | 
The danger is not past. 


Should we back down? 
This base threat of ours is a 
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standing menace to peace. It can be averted only by a 
recovery of the good sense and the right feeling of the 
people. And so widespread is the perverted spirit of 
false patriotism and the brutal disposition for combat, 
that there is the most real danger of war as the issue of 
our intolerable pretensions. 

The next four months are fraught with the destiny of 
America. As a civilized community we have in Cam- 
bridge little power to avert this tremendous calamity, yet 
we are bound to do what we can, actuated by every motive 
of morals and religion. All that we hold dearest is at 
stake. I speak not of life and property and prosperity, 
but of the honor of the nation, of its self-respect, of its 
power as a nation in the progress of civilization, of the 
future of republican conditions and of the principles of free- 
dom and self-government. In these months the reason- 
ableness, the moral integrity, the righteousness of our 
people is to be tested and the fate of America to be 
sealed. 


Professor: James F. Copy. 


If this doctrine has any bearing upon any present con- 
troversy, it must be because that was its real significance 
and sole legal import. If such is the existing interna- 
tional law applicable to the boundary controversy between 
Great Britain and Venezuela, has the United States any 
right to interfere? Clearly not, unless we have reason- 
able ground for believing that the permanent possession 
by Great Britain of the relatively small tract of territory 
in South America, which we may judge of right belongs to 
Venezuela, will endanger our own immediate security or 
our essential interests. 

The relatively small area in dispute, its remoteness 
from our nearest border, 2000 miles, and six independent 
states intervening, the close resemblance between the 
Iaws and political institutions of Great Britain and those 
of the United States, and the unbroken peace which has 
prevailed between the two for eighty years, despite the 
proximity of the former power to us in Canada and 
Jamaica, unite to raise the strongest kind of presumption 
that no such ground can be found. 

Whatever differences of opinion may exist in respect 
to the foreign policy now proposed, its definitive adoption 
by the United States would have far-reaching results. It 
would necessitate a large military and naval establish- 
ment, involve abandonment of our traditional position as 
a neutral power and impose upon us the responsible role 
of international knight errant for Spanish America. 


Ex-Mayor Marttuews, Boston. 


That such a war with all its consequences should be pre- 
cipitated by the United States of America, a country that 
above all others owes its success and power to the peace- 
ful prosecution of industry and trade, is a thought that 
should cause every true American to pause before he ad- 
vocates or talks of war; and it should cause every rep- 
resentative of the American people in the federal adminis- 
tration or in the federal Congress to proceed with the 
greatest prudence and deliberation before committing the 
country to a conflict certain to end in disaster on all sides 
and likely to lead to the complete transfer of the com- 
mercial supremacy of the world from the English-speaking 
races to the Frenchman, the German and the Slav. 

With these considerations in mind, I believe that the 
sentiment of the people of this community is for peace, 
and that there is here, at least, little or no sympathy with 
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the thoughtless jingoism that would set one branch of 
the English race to fight the other, and thus bring on the 
greatest and most disastrous war of modern times. 


Henry Woop. 


But with the threat it became eitber a colossal crime 
against humanity, or else a national bluff. There is no 
other alternative, and every defender of the message 
must take one of the two horns of the dilemma. 

Through reproach and taunt the Republicans ‘* egged ” 
the President on, and their share in the matter, aside 
frem their indecent haste, is equal, if not greater than his. 

From a somewhat painstaking inquiry among thought- 
ful Republicans, I am satisfied that nine-tenths of this 
class are ashamed of their representatives in Congress, 
and that, in the event of an election to-day, not one 
could be re-elected. ‘The feeling is deep and intense, 
and the fact is recognized that jingoism is our national 
humiliation. 


President Merritt E. Gates. 


The President’s message gives away the principle on 
which it professes to rest the case when it suggests that 
any settlement whatever which Venezuela might make 
with Great Britain before the proposed commission should 
report would be accepted by us as valid. If a voluntary 
concession by Venezuela of the territory in dispute would 
not be such an enlargement of England’s territory in 
America as to constitute a violation of the Monroe doc- 
trine, if that doctrine were conceded as valid, what right 
have we to say that unless England will consent to arbi- 
trate upon the entire claim we will fight her? To attempt 
to put another nation which is in the closest friendly re- 
lations with us into a position where diplomatic negotia- 
tions not directly with us must be concluded in a way to 
be prescribed by us or war with us will follow, is to at- 
tempt to do to England what we should feel as a bitter 
and humiliating insult if England should attempt to do it 
tous. And to trifle with the prospect of war between 
England and America is a crime. Let the ample possi- 
bilities of just settlement by peaceful means, and the 
awful meaning of war between the two leading Christian 
pations of the world, be well weighed, and a patriotism 
deeper and truer than can find expression in ‘‘ war cries,” 
will hold our people to the wiser way. 


Epwarp ATKINSON. 


I esteem it (the President's Message) to be the most 
dangerous document uttered during the present century. 


Dr. PARKHURST. 


Now, we do not care to beat about the bush.in this 
matter, but prefer to go straight to the mark, by saying 
that if Christendom wants to make the religion of Jesus 
with its Bethlehem, its angelic choir and its peace on 
earth, a laughing stock to the ungodly and a contempt to 
the heathen, the best thing it can do will be to set the two 
foremost Christian nations of the earth to work blowing 
up one another’s cities and blowing out one another’s 
brains. Unless we utterly misconceive the sentiment of 
the Christianized masses, both here and on the other side 
of the water, I say, unless we utterly misconstrue that 
sentiment as it seems to be asserting itself in soberer 
second thoughts, such an issue will be morally impossible. 

The church must just now move to the front. There 


will be no conflict that will go beyond the point of mes- 
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sages and pronunciamentos on either side, if the church 
of the Bethlehem Christ comes out and records its veto. 


Professor THropore S. Woo.seEy. 


The President has been ill advised. When he says 
that the dispute between Great Britain and Venezuela is 
dangerous to our National safety he says that which 
everybody knows to be ridiculous. The President em- 
phasizes unduly a single phrase of the Monroe doctrine, 
without taking into account the special circumstances 
which the Monroe doctrine was intended to meet. In the 
whole matter the Monroe doctrine should be kept out of 
sight as inapplicable, and the question should be argued 
on grounds of National policy. The President finds his 
offer of arbitration declined. He now announces himself 
as a mediator. But the mediator known to interna- 
tional law must be accepted by both parties, who are also 
both free to reject his decision. In this case neither party 
made the President a mediator, and he announces his in- 
tention to enforce a decision. He is, therefore, not a 
mediator, but a dictator. Compulsory mediation in this 
case is as much out of place as would have been a similar 
proposition in our northwest and northeast boundary 
disputes. 

ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


It is wrong to talk of war between the two great 
branches of our race —it cannot occur. The day has 
gone by when English-speaking men can kill each other 
in battle. ‘The Christian principle of peaceable arbitra- 
tion has banished barbarous war as a means of settling 
disputes. Sooner or later, in some way the present dif- 
ference between Great Britain and the United States will 
be settled by arbitration, before either nation resorts to 
the sword. 

There are enough good people in both countries to 
force governments to arbitrate any boundary dispute. 


Hon. Everetr. 


I do not believe the United States have any right in 
law or history to assert that all disputes on this western 
continent from Bellot’s Strait to Terra del Fuego are our 
own, and that we have a right to prescribe to all Eu- 
ropean nations the terms on which they shall deal with all 
American nations. 

No such universal interference was contemplated by 
Monroe, or Adams, or Canning. 

It is time to learn that the touchy nation, that is al- 
ways looking out for insults, is the one that provokes 
them; that the nation which thinks least about fighting 
is the one that is least likely to be called on to fight ; and 
that the end of war is always to foment the passions it is 
supposed to tame. 

Henry Georce. 


Such perversion of the Monroe doctrine to a meaning 
that would bring about our entanglement in quarrels with 
which our people have no concern, must, if it does. not 
involve wars at which civilization would stand aghast, 
enormously strengthen every centralizing tendency and 
hasten the destruction of really democratic govern- 
ment. It is a matter for congratulation that there is in 
New York at least one great Democratic journal that re- 
fuses to join in this anti-democratic clamor for more 
troops, more guns, more ships, and more bonds, to be 
paid for by more taxes on the masses, and finally to be 
used in holding down the masses. 
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The nations shall learn war no more. 
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THE GREATEST CRIME IN MODERN HISTORY. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward’s Letter to the President. 
Newron Centre, Mass., Dec. 19, 1895. 
To the President of the United States of America: 


Mr. President: I venture to appeal to you. I am 
sure that I am expressing the voice of every woman, and 
of the most of the hnmane and thoughtful men in this 
country, but there is no time to collect names and sign 
petitions. The possibility of war with England seems 
at the date of this writing to be made, by your message, 
a danger. 

We have trusted this administration to preserve the 
amity of our foreign relations. We have not expected it 
to bring us as near national bloodshed as that of your 
predecessor did, in the case of a little South American 
State. We have rested upon the belief that whatever 
else befell, you would wear to the end the honors — the 
greatest that any Chief Executive can wear — of confirm- 
ing the peace of the land he serves. 

I cannot bring myself, yet, to believe that you per- 
sonally wish or mean anything else; but Iam moved so 
deeply that I cannot refrain from begging you, by the 
memory of all the anguish of our last war, not yet for- 
gotten or outlived in this country, and by all the possibil- 
ity of suffering which a war to come involves, to calm 
rather than to stir the restless superficial elements in Con- 
gress, and hold them back with a firm hand from taking 
a step in the direction of so terrible an iniquity and 
shame. 

War, at best, is but legalized murder. Civilization now 
is far beyond it. We have outgrown the time when it 
should even be considered as a solution of even serious dif- 
ficulties. The morality of war is superseded. The states- 
manship of the future must rest absolutely upon this prin- 
ciple, as that of the past has rested upon the principle 
of brute force. 

If Bismarck found the whole of Bulgaria not worth the 
life of one of his Pomeranian grenadiers; if, even in a 
case of humanity, Emperor William the Second holds 
aloof from the Armenian question, because he believes 
that happy security of home is worth more to his country 
than bloody philanthropy abroad, then surely the life of 
one American citizen is at least worth a hundred thousand 
or even a million acres of this disputed wilderness more 
than a thousand miles from our borders ; and the peace of 
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this republic is worth more than the questionable applica- 
tion of a doctrine which may not have been originated for 
such purpose as that to which it is now put. 

The whole of South America is not worth one day of 
war in the United States. An aggressive and entangling 
policy is not worth one week of the ruin, the death, the 
torture, the lifelong heartbreak involved in the slaughter 
of battle. 

Dogs cannot arbitrate nor tigers; mencan. ‘Because 
they can, they ought.” Civilized nations should settle 
a disagreement by a mutual concession or arbitration, as 
individual gentlemen do. Why should a nation commit 
murder — a crime for which it executes a citizen? Such 
war as this toward which men of an irascible temper and 
deficient imagination are hurrahing us would be the great- 
est crime in modern history. 

I am but one of 70,000,000 of possible sufferers, but I 
have the right common to ail who endured the havoc of 
our last war to entreat you, as thousands of ** the voice- 
less” would if they could, to do your uttermost to spare 
us a chance of another. The men who voted you into the 
sacred office which you hold believe you strong enough 
to preserve the peace of this country. Power and the 
prevention of suffering are equivalent and ought to be 
identical. Anyone can challenge. 

Anyone can fight. National self possession requires a 
master. Invitation to war is an obsolete order of State- 
craft. But a sustained peace is the modern art. That 
calls for the highest and finest type of administration. 
You have an opportunity for that executive originality 
which is all that lives in history. 

You have, sir, a greater chance than President Monroe 
had. He created the doctrine. It is for you to adapt it 
to an advanced Curistian age which bas outrun the bel- 
ligerent conditions and ideals under which he formulated 
it. It is left for you to rise to the heights of your times 
and to say boldly, ‘* Nothing (short of the ultimate 
emergency of national life or death) in our day and in 
our land justifies a war.” 

I beg you to be great enough to do this grand thing. 
The men whom war would slaughter as sportsmen slaugh- 
ter game, the women whom war would bereave, and whose 
anguish it may be still in your power to prevent, are 
watching you with an oppressive anxiety. 

Pardon me if | say —for the crisis does not admit of 
soft words — that your name will be held in reproach or 
honor according as you smite or save this land. 

Mr. President, I have not delayed for the formalities 
which are petty things. Because you are my Chief Ex- 
ecutive, I address you, not without trust; sure that you 
will find yourself above misunderstanding my motive, or 
misreading my text, or thinking that I am in any sense 
deficient in the respect due to your position and your 
strong personality. With that respect, I am, sir, your 
petitioner, EvizaBeTtH Stuart PHELPS Warp. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND THE 
WAR SPIRIT. 


BY PROFESSOR C. A. EGGERT. 


The recent experience in reference to the Venezuela 
question has clearly established the fact that the friends 
of peace have an immense field of labor in this country. 
This idiotic howling for war with England which has 
been going on from Maine to California is only a repeti- 
tion of the no less idiotic foaming at the mouth which we 
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beheld some years ago when the Samoa question was agi- 
tated. 

Samoa did not concern us at all— but a United States 
admiral was found to make himself infamously ridiculous 
by haranguing a mob in San Francisco on the ease with 
which Germany could be crushed by setting Russia and 
France on her. 

In the present case the United States set up as the 
champions of the Monroe doctrine. It is assumed that 
Britain wants to take additional territory which does not 
by right belong to her. Therefore, as she refuses arbi- 
tration, a hundred thousand dollar commission is to be 
sent to Venezuela, to do what? — to settle the question? 
—no such ex parte investigation can settle it, — hence, 
not to settle it, but only to show England that she must 
expect the United States to stand by Venezuela in a fight 
with her! 

That commission can mean nothing else. But, if it 
means this, is not this adding fuel to fire, by making 
both Venezuela and England less inclined to come to a 
peaceful understanding? And would not arbitration be 
just as far off as it is now! 

It seems to me, there can be question about this. The 
action of the President strengthens the Venezuelan war 
party —it also strengthens the British war party, and we 
have seen what effect it has had on the champions of war 
in our own country. 

This is not statesmanship. Nothing is more certain 
than that England will not go to war with us, unless she 
is driven to it by the advocates of war in this country. 
England has not consciously violated the Monroe doctrine. 
She has accepted by treaty the independence and integ- 
rity of all American states. The British Parliament, this 
may be readily admitted, would not furnish the means to 
any government that would wantonly try to deprive any 
organized state of any part of its territory. Hence, there 
being absence of intention, there is, according to a uni- 
versally accepted principle in law, no crime, no — dolus. 
Therefore, as the editor of the Apvocare has before said, 
this is a proper subject for arbitration, and if the United 
States firmly insist on such a solution — not by yard long 
dispatches, but in a brief statement to the effect that we 
must regard a refusal to submit to arbitration as an un- 
friendly act, adding thereto the urgent request for a set- 
tlement by arbitration, —- we may feel quite sure that 
England would see the justice of our demands. If the 
present ministry should refuse, it is as good as certain 
that Parliament would refuse its assent to the wasting of 
public treasury and blood for the acquisition of a little 
more territory. A new ministry would then come in, 
and the whole matter would be amicably settled. It will 
be settled amicably anyhow, but the President’s action 
has strengthened the case of the present ministry in Eng- 
land, as any one can readily see, if he will put the case 
that the same had occurred to us on the part of England. 

The Monroe doctrine is a good thing, and it behooves 
every loyal American to stand up for it; but before ac- 
cusing a foreign power of hostile intentions against the 
Doctrine, we should be very certain that its prime minis- 
ter lies. A mistake is not a lie, and we are not even 
sure that there is a mistake. Supposing, Lord Salisbury 


is right as to the fact of boundary? Where he is unques- 
tionably wrong is in his refusal to submit to arbitration, 
but the President’s commission does not bring us any 
nearer to that,—it only gives aid and comfort to the 
war-howling fanatics on both sides of the ocean, and in 
Venezuela itself. 

Dec. 26, 1895. 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW AND PEACE. 
BY GEORGE F. MAGOUN, D.D. 


A friend has sent me a printed paper read early this 
month at Brussels in Belgium, before the International 
Law Reform Congress meeting there, on ‘* The Place 
of International Law in the Evolution of Peace.’ The 
author is the Secretary of the British Peace Society, W. 
Evans Darby, LL.D. The essay really maintains two 
propositions: (1) That there is something which, for 
want of a better, has gotten the name of ‘*‘ international 
law:” and (2) That the growth of this promotes peace 
between the nations of the earth. Thus stated, in plain 
language that all can understand, there would seem to be 
little ground to doubt either proposition. 

But why cast a cloud, a color of doubt over it by 
working in a word of doubtful import itself, viz., ‘* evo- 
lution”? The singular notion prevails that if a thing is 
not current in this nineteenth century it can be made so 
by attaching to it some new and little understood term. 
Just now evolution is fastened, like a new tag, upon most 
every thing. It has become a cant. And ‘‘of all the 
cants of this canting world,”’ it is often one of the stupid- 
est and most offensive. It is employed to induce belief 
in something people would have no disposition to accept 
but for a general leaning to Spencer’s *‘ universal hypo- 
thesis.” In other cases, and this is one of them—it is 
simply useless, meaning nothing that is not meant fully 
and more accurately by the *‘ development” or ** promo- 
tion” of peace. For the prevention of conflict is, and 
always has been, the very object of what passes as ‘* in- 
ternational law,” and not something of a different nature 
evolved from any antecedent or antecedents of a war- 
like sort, as the meaning of ‘‘ evolution ”’ in this connec- 
tion would necessarily be. The plain question at issue 
is really this: Do imposed relations between the Great 
Powers and advanced rules governing such relations lead 
to the development or promotion of peace as an out- 
growth of one great permanent principle—that peace is 
always better than war? 

‘¢ The Codification of the Law of Nations,” of which 
such a statesman as Charles Summer did not despair, 
may be realized only in a far distant fature of the world’s 
coming golden age. But this cannot be disputed, that 
every amelioration of laws of war and of diplomatic 
intercourse thus far has tended to prevent conflict and 
bloodshed. These reforms have gone to show (1) That 
wars can be forestalled, even when imminent, by a 
better understanding of international rights, duties and 
customs. (2) After their occurrence steps can he taken 
to prevent future wars on the same issues. (3) The 
possibility of wars may be still further lessened by cul- 
tivating a regard for the interests and liabilities of other 
nations between which variances may arise on these or 
similar issues. Settlements may be avoided which would 
jeopardize other nations at other times. So precedents 
for war grow fewer. For misunderstandings are pre- 
vented. All conflicts at arms are first conflicts of 
opinion and feeling, either between the people in con- 
flict or their rulers. 

Two questions discussed at Brussels illustrate what 
has been said. The extension of the three mile limit for 
the high seas to ten miles is a legitimate development of 
an old rule in the interest of peace. For within the larger 
sea-limit fewer collisions and misunderstandings could 
occur between vessels belonging to different nationalities. 
The other question is that of damages for injuries to 
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vessels and cargoes on the high seas. My friend refers 
to the confusion now existing as to distribution of dam- 
ages as defying any rational codification of the different 
rules that obtain. This state of things evidently invites 
hostilities. And changes in the rules admitting univer- 
sal understanding and compilation would as evidently 
prevent them. 

My impression has therefore been clear and strong, 
ever since I attended the Law Reform Congress at Cologne 
in 1882, as an American delegate, that the friends of 
international peace wisely look to this Congress for large 
help in the prevention of war. Back of the movement 
for arbitration lies its work as to subjects involved in 
cases of arbitration. It seems to be the simplest fact 
possible that to diminish liability to international mis- 
understandings is to uproot a prolific cause of wars. And 
the simple method is to ameliorate existing rules by de- 
velopment of humane and Christian principles. Now and 
then some rule will be found so provocative of ‘‘strained 
relations,” that no improvement in the direction of civili- 
zation and humanity is possible. Such a rule must evi- 
dently be thrown out by common consent. Abrogation, 
not ** evolution,” is the only remedy. 

GRINNELL, Towa, Oct., 1895. 


JINGOISTIC PERILS TO COMMERCE. 
BY EDWARD ATKINSON. 
Address at the Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Reform 
Club, Dec. 7, 1895. 

Gentlemen of the Reform Club: In preparing to ad- 
dress you upon the jingoism which has found a lodgment 
in a cavity in the heads of some of our public men, I may 
safely assume that other speakers will have dealt with 
the political and moral aspect of the question; I shall, 
therefore, mainly devote myself to the economic side. 
From that standpoint, it may become manifest to you 
that the imbecility of the promoters of jingoism is even 
more in evidence than the brutal influence which they at- 
tempt to exert from the personally safe positions which 
most of them occupy. Some of these men appear to be 
moved hy the desire to maintain increased taxes in order 
to get a pretext for heavier imposts; others appear to be 
actuated by a craving for notoriety, their crazy utter- 
ances giving evidence of their total lack of any real abil- 
ity to deal with the great social problems of the day. 
There are others of some executive ability in the public 
service, but, as yet, of but little experience, to whom we 
may impute patriotic intentions, only in inverse propor- 
tion to the credit which we may give them for capacity 
in any public function, except, perhaps, in performing 
the executive duties of a chief of police. 

The active jingoism of this small and feeble, but very 
noisy, faction is sustained by the more dangerous, but 
passive, support which is given them by men of pure in- 
tentions, who attained position and influence in the late 
great struggle for existence through which this nation 
passed into the full fruition of personal liberty. These 
are men whose intensity of feeling had become so great 
in dealing with the moral and ethical questions of the 
pastthat they appear to have become incapable of rea- 
soning on the economic questions of the present. Cer- 
tain men in the highest positions and of great intellectual 
power still hold to the medieval fallacy that in the com- 
merce of nations what one gains another must lose, being 
apparently mentally incapable of mastering the simple 
principles of trade. They, therefore, regard all imports 
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from foreign countries as an evidence of a war upon our 
domestic industries, totally overlooking the fact that all 
commerce consists in mutual service, and that it cannot 
be sustained unless both parties secure a benefit. 

Under the combined influence of these depraved, or 
erroneous, ideas, the true Monroe and the Adams doctrine 
of 1818 has been put completely out of sight, and a Mon- 
roe doctrine which is a travesty of the original grounds 
of President Monroe’s action in relation to the republics 
of Central and South America is put before the people as 
if it had almost the sanctity of international law. One 
may form a very sure estimate of the motives which ac- 
tuated President Monroe, without going into the lengthy 
history of the measures which were taken by his secre- 
tary of State, John Quincey Adams, and by himself in 
1817 and 1818, for the purpose of maintaining God’s 
peace on the long frontier between us and the neighbor- 
ing Dominion of Canada. Those motives were brought 
into action by the simple agreement made by Mr. Adams 
with the foreign office of Great Britain, afterward con- 
firmed by the Senate of the United States, and still bind- 
ing upon both nations. It was agreed —and I now use 
the exact words — that, ‘‘in order to avoid collision and 
to save expense,” neither the United States nor Great 
Britain would maintain any armed naval force upon the 
great lakes. Over these great lakes a peaceful com- 
merce is now borne in the service of mankind greater 
than that of the Mediterranean sea. The volume of the 
traffic which passes through the St. Mary’s canal during 
the seven or eight months when it is free from ice ex- 
ceeds the year's traflic of the Suez canal by more than 
one-fifth. 

If we need no ** commerce destroyers” on the lakes, 
what need have we of such disgraceful instruments of 
plunder and rapine upon the ocean, over which our huge 
supplies of food, fuel, fibres and fabrics are borne in con- 
stantly increasing measure to supply the needs of nations, 
from whom we gain in exchange many of the comforts 
and luxuries and a few of the necessaries of life? * * * 

The nineteenth century will be marked in history for the 
development of the great commerce in which men and 
nations serve each other’s needs. In this service there 
are four groups, consisting of six countries, that may be 
classed as the machine-using nations of the world. By 
the application of science and invention within the cen- 
tury, they have been enabled to develop the mechanism 
of production and distribution to the mutual benefit of all 
whom they supply. In this labor-saving progress the 
wages or earnings of the mass of the people of this country 
have been doubled in purchasing power in thirty years ; 
the wages in some other countries having been slightly 
augmented. Wealth and welfare have been alike in- 
creased in this country very rapidly; in other countries, 
but slowly. Had it not been for the concurrent waste of 
war and of preparation for war in Europe, accompanying 
the developmant of machinery, poverty might have been 
yet more alleviated in these machine-using countries 
hereafter named than it has been, while pauperism might 
have been wholly abated or made exceptional in the 
cases of the incapable only. In Great Britain it has 
been reduced one-half in recent years. 

At the head of this group of machine-using nations 
stand the people of the United States; next Great Bri- 
tain; next France, and lastly Germany, Belgium and 
Holland. In these four groups will be found about one- 
seventh of the population of the globe, numbering at 
some point in 1896 about 216,000,000 persons, one-third 
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of whom, 72,000,000 in number, will dwell in the United 
States; the other two-thirds in the five other countries 
named. 

We will now contrast the conditions to which the Jingo 
spirit of violence, war and rapine have brought all Con- 
tinental Europe with the conditions of peace, order and 
industry, in which we now dwell, and which we intend 
to maintain by ejecting from any position of public duty, 
honor and confidence the malignant representatives of 
jingoism which now infest the politics of the country. 
Parties now find a new alignment. The function of the 
Mugwumps in this club is that of the bacterium of anti- 
toxine treatment — dissociating the corrupt element from 
the parties on whom we work, and thus giving the true 
influence to those who are entitled to it. Under our in- 
fluence and that of good government clubs some of the 
most corrupt partisans have been purged, but Tammany 
and the Jingoes still wait for heroic doses of anti-toxine. 
I am not sure that we may not rightly christen the new 
party of the future here and now. What say you to 
naming it the party of The Fool Killers? 

Witness the few figures which I will now submit to you 
sustaining my thesis: The population of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Holland and Belgium in 1896 will 
number 144,000,000, of whom one in five is of arm-bear- 
ing age, numbering 28,800,000. When the proposed ad- 
dition to armies and navies have been conscripted, which 
are now in progress, the forces under arms will number 
1,720,000. Very nearly one man in every 17 wasting 
the substance of the people in camp, barracks and armed 
vessels, taking from those who work all the benefits of 
progress in the arts of peace, leaving them now in many 
parts of Europe as poor as they always have been. 

During the year 1896 the number of people in the 
United States will reach 72,000,000 ; of arms-bearing age 
there will be 14,400,000; our armed force on land and 
sea will not exceed 40,000. But one man in each 360 
will be diverted from the peaceful pursuits to keep order 
within our own domain on land and to protect our com- 
merce upon the sea and our citizens in foreign lands. In 
order that we might emulate our competitors by burden- 
ing ourselves with excessive taxes and by withdrawing 
our most capable men from the pursuits of peace under 
the lead of the jingo faction, our armed force on land 
and sea in order to equal the average of the machine- 
using nations with whom we compete in the supply of the 
needs of the world, would number over 850,000 men. 
Does not that fact justify the need of the new party of 
Fool Killers? What right have men to any influence on 
the public mind whose standard of manliness and force is 
only that of violence and aggression; who cannot dis- 
criminate between the necessary requirements of self-de- 
fence on land and of national protection on the sea and 
the aggressive spirit which the jingoes show in their 
efforts to embroil us with other nations under the guise of 
honor to our army and navy? * * * 

But again, dealing with the economic side of this ques- 
tion, such has been the potent influence of science and 
invention in their application to our own domestic indus- 
try that we now make the greatest product of the foods, 
the metals, the fibres and the fabrics that the world 
needs. We secure this product at the lowest cost by the 
unit of measure or weight of almost every staple article 
made. From this huge product at the low prices at 


which we are able to sell it with profit to ourselves, our 
working people derive the highest wages in every art or 
branch of industry that is of any substantial moment in 
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the industrial progress of this nation. We owe a large 
part of our freedom from heavy taxation to the fact that 
we are not under the burden of the great armies and 
navies which the jingoes would now put upon us. Unless 
they have their way, in less than twenty years at the 
present rate of national taxation of $5 a head we shall be 
free from debt. For national purposes we are now the 
lightest taxed nation in the world. So effective have 
these influences become when applied to but a small part 
of our fertile land, to our mines and to our forests as to 
make us the only one of the machine-using nations which 
produces an excess of food, an excess of fuel, an excess 
of metals and an excess of fibres. Great Britain, Germany, 
France and the Netherlands are each deficient in one or 
more of these vital elements which lie at the foundation 
of industry. They are each and all dependent mainly 
upon us for a large part of their supplies. These condi- 
tions create the beneficent commerce upon which Jingoes 
propose to make war. It is for that malignant purpose 
that our basely named ‘* commerce destroyers” have 
been put upon the seas. 

Let us try to imagine the extent of the service which 
we render by our exports in exchange for the comforts 
and luxuries which we import. Our exports of 1894 
—not the largest in our history, having been gravely 
affected by the previoas panic of 1893 — possessed a de- 
clared value of $870,000,000. By far the larger part of 
that export consisted of farm products. As nearly as I 
can estimate the annual product of each person who is 
occupied for gain in this country, about one in three of 
our whole number, including those whose product is 
greatly increased by the application of machinery and is 
therefore considerably more than that of the average 
farmer and farm laborer, especially in the South, it pos- 
sessed a value of about $700 a year. Even on this basis 
the exports mainly derived from farms represent the re- 
sult of the labor of 1,250,000 persons, but at this average 
product, especially of the cotton farmers which in the 
picking season is wholly done by hand — there is little 
doubt that the export of farm products represents the 
work of more than 1,500,000 farmers and laborers. 
Four-fifths of this export consisted of such an excess of 
the products of the farm that there could have been no 
domestic use or demand for it; it would have rotted on 
the field or wasted in the warehouse except for foreign 
demand. A war upon this commerce such as the Jingoes 
seek to promote wonld then be a war upon the domestic 
industry of more than 1,000,000, probably 1,500,000 
western and southern farmers, out of the whole force of 
workmen whose products are exported. * * * 

Let us next analyze this commerce in order to find out 
who are our largest customers. Our principal customers 
are the people of the United Kingdom of Great Britian 
and Ireland. In 1894 we sold them ‘nearly half of our 
exports, $424,000,000 worth, mostly articles of food and 
fibres. We took in exchange from them goods to the 
value of $107,000,000, leaving a difference placed to our 
credit in gold of over $300,000,000. This would have 
flooded us with British gold had not the silverite allies of 
the Jingoes, who prefer paper money and low-priced 
silver, succeeded for a time in fooling the people of this 
country. The silver cranks have, however, been sup- 
pressed and the new party of the Fool Killers will not 
have much difficulty in dealing with them. When we 
regard the immense benefits given and received in this 
commerce we may conceive what a blessing it would be 
to the world if through a commercial treaty among the 
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English-speaking people the peace of the seas should be 
assured, if privateering should be held to be piracy, to the 
end that while the probable worthlessness of the great 
armor-clad vessels is being developed commerce should 
not suffer in the interval and rapine should be done 
away with. 

Upon that great mass of British gold which is annually 
passed to our credit we draw our bills of exchange in 
settlement of our purchases of the tea, the coffee, the 
sugar and the spices which we buy from the silver stand- 
ard countries. If it were true that prices had not risen 
in the silver using countries, then we should get for our 
British gold twice as much as we did before the deprecia- 
tion of silver in the commercial or machine-using nations. 
What an idiotic performance it would be to enter into a 
treaty of legal tender with other countries commonly called 
bi-metallic, and especially with Great Britain, which would 
enable them to export their manufactures made from our 
food and our fibres to these silver using nations, taking 
their payment in silver which, under the proposed treaty 
of legal tender which our silver men so earnestly support, 
they could put off upon us, while we, by the terms of that 
treaty, should have deprived ourselves of any choice in 
the matter. * * * 

There is one of Boceacio’s tales which bears an analogy 
to our present conditions. In a certain land there dwelt 
one Father Tom, who lived by his wits, and who had done 
no work for his own support for many years, his neigh- 
bors having been wheedled into supplying him with all that 
he required. At last his subtle methods were found out 
and it is related that he then migrated to ** The Land of 
Mendacity, because they used only paper money there,” 
and there he was sure of again being able tolive by his wits 
at the cost of his neighbors. How soon shall we send 
Father Bill, and Father Don, and Father Henry, and their 
neophytes to the land of mendacity? * * * 

Our other customers in Europe—Germany, France 
and the Netherlands — took from us in 1894, $213,000,. 
000 worth of food, fibres and fabrics; these States with 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain buying nearly 80 
per cent. of everything that we exported. 

The war which the Jingoes propose and the purpose of 
the commerce destroyers must be directed to the destruc- 
tion of that commerce with our best customers, since what 
there is with Other States and nations would hardly be 
worth their attention. Translated into plain English, their 
purpose is to destroy thecommerce by which 1,250,000 or 
more of our most energetic men and women get their 
living, each of whom has or may presently have a vote, 
and that vote will certainly be thrown for the ticket of the 
party of Fool Killers. 

This violent, aggressive and vicious form of Jingoism, 
only injures the cause of arbitration, standing in the way 
ofa firm insistence upon the true Monroe doctrine by 
which our relations with the small and feeble republics 
which are our neighbors are governed. A firm stand 
may be taken in demanding the just and equal recogni- 
tion of our neighboring republics without distinction ; 
whether too small and feeble to maintain their own rights 
or large enongh to defend themselves when attacked. 
When the influence of this nation ia thus exerted for jus- 
tice, peace and order ; and for the arbitration of contested 
claims, no bluster is required. The moral sense of the 


English-speaking people will suftice to assure compliance 
with such righteous demands. 

The idea}of a war which would be absolutely nothing 
more thau .a civil war,'between the two branches of the 
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English-speaking people, on a petty question relating to 
the boundary of one of those republics is too absurd to be 
conceived. The masses of Great Britain who held under 
stern control the classes that were inclined to interfere in 
our civil war in support of slavery, forbidding such wrong, 
would neither support an aggressive and unjust demand 
upon a neighboring republic nor permit it to come to the 
arbitrament of war. We may rest assured that the true 
spirit of the Monroe doctrine, so called, is as consistent 
with the policy of Great Britain as it is with our own, 
since it would be as much to her injury as to our own if 
any other European country should secure a hold upon 
any part of Central or South America in the effort to keep 
the control of its commerce, 

We may also hope that the day may come when through 
the combined influence of the two great branches of the 
English-speaking people all causes for interference with 
the petty difficulties of the South and Central American 
republics may be removed by establishing the principles 
of the English common law, and the English modes of 
administration upon a firm foundation of the personal 
liberty which is the common heritage of the English- 
speaking people. When this rule is established over this 
great area, now torn by intestine factions and waiting for 
the establishment of the order, the justice and the firm 
administration for which the English-speaking people 
have been conspicuous during the last half century, it will 
almost amount to opening the great continent of South 
America for the first time to the true benefits of civiliza- 
tion and commerce. 

There is no place in which it is more necessary to begin 
the suppression of Jingoism than in this commonwealth. 
I have therefore submitted this plain diagnosis of this 
disease to the Massachusetts Reform Club. We mug- 
wumps are not very numerous, and we may be insignifi- 
cant persons, yet possibly our function may be that of 
the bacterium which was lately discovered, by the infusion 
of which into cream of any part of the year the best flavor 
of June butter may be developed, while at the same time 
the infusion preserves the cream from premature decay. 
That was the function of the mugwumps of 1848 who 
formed the Free Soil party when Charles Allen, Charles 
Francis Adams, Charles Sumner, Henry Wilson, George 
F. Hoar and a few others led a small and insignificant 
band of voters by whom the dongh-faced Whigs were 
buried and the Hunker Democrats were soon beaten. 

Both of the existing parties now stand in need of an 
infusion of bacteria in order that the wholesome portion 
of each party may be dissociated from the disintegrating 
mass. I know of no more suitable place to put away the 
Jingo element than either to send its representatives 
where they belong —to the land of mendacity —or to 
bury them under a solid weight of public derision and 
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AMONG THE PAPERS. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


To make head against the influences which serve to propa- 
gate the love of war it seems necessary to begin the task in 
our school system. Already there is some foundation for 
teaching of this sort in the instruction which is now being 
essayed concerning the rights and duties of the citizen. 
It will be a simple and appropriate addition to this good 
work to aet forth the actual nature and effects of armed 
contests. If the task were properly done, every youth 
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would be brought to see the nobility and dignity of civili- 
zation and the destruction that war makes in it. It 
would be made plain to him that the better men of his 
time regard it as preposterous, and in a way disgraceful, 
to go ever armed with deadly weapons against the remote 
possibility of some ruffianly assault; it is the raffian 
alone who clings to this ancient brutal way ; he is not to 
be reckoned with in any decent society. A slight ex- 
tension of the same conception will make it clear to the 
youth that any collection of people which maintains a 
vast standing army simply that it may thus better be able 
to assail its neighbors is in the position of a man who 
goes about his peaceful occupations in readiness for slay- 
ing his fellows. There can be no doubt that the time has 
come for the deliberate and systematic teaching of those 
truths which will serve to build in the minds of the people 
right notions as to the relation of violence to societies. 
We have trusted too much to the secondary effects of ad- 
vancing culture to keep down the old evil of militarism. 
We have relied on the absence of a great standing army 
and on the uses of peace to develop among our own citi- 
zens a horror of war, yet with the shadow of the greatest 
conflict of modern days still upon us, we find the leading 
representatives of a great party, even men who have 
been exposed to all the cultivating influences which our 
country can afford, who know, or who have had every 
opportunity to comprehend, the misery which war entails, 
yet who are ever seeking to embroil their own nation with 
others. It needs but a glance at the records of the last 
Congress to show that our lawgivers lack all sense of 
what they are seeking, when they clamor for war as a 
means of vengeance or of national self-assertion. We 
need to breed up men who have a more civilized view of 
human relations. — Professor N. S. Shaler. 


SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 


These two great peoples, common in origin, language 
and laws, foremost in the march of civilization, mightiest 
of all nations — are they to fight in the broad light of 
nineteen centuries of Christian progress — fight over a 
beggarly plot of land which is ‘‘ not room enough or 
continent to hide the slain?” We cannot believe it. 
We know that in the United States is to be found in the 
generation now approaching middle age an extraordinary 
manifestation of a discontented spirit, of a desire for a 
rethrowing of the dice of fortune. It is not inexplicable. 
This generation was born in the throes of a great civil 
conflict. It is stamped with the prenatal influences of 
great and exciting events. It has seen the military 
heroes of that struggle made the political heroes of the 
thirty years of its life. It has seen the money and hon- 
ors and the emoluments of the nation lavished with grate- 
ful hand upon those who participated in the conflict. 

It has been subjected to every influence calculated to 
stir the doubtful ambitions of youth and breed discontent 
at the slow and arduous and prosaic accomplishments of 
peaceful industrial effort. But it has not seen the awful 
slaughter of human lives, the anguish of the widow and 
the fatherless, the untold destruction of property and the 
creation of the greater inequalities in worldly fortune 
which is the inevitable outcome of every war. It is upon 
this more or less prevalent spirit of the time that our 
jingo statesmen and editors have sought to feed their 
material advancement. Their blatherskite talk has been 
tolerated too long. The sober sense, the calm judgment 
of the American people will come to the front now and 
consign these mischief makers, let us hope, to silence. 
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The masses of the people, and more in England than in 
America, do not want war, and most reluctantly will sup- 
port a war waged over interests so remote from our own. 
They will support their Government, but they will de- 
mand that it proceed slowly and make every sacrifice for 
peace consistent with an enlightened sense of national 
dignity. 

The British Government has made a mistake in admit- 
ting a legitimate interest of the United States in the 
Venezuela matter and then refusing to submit its claims 
to an impartia! tribunal. It has failed to understand the 
deep resentment which is felt by most of our people at 
the aggressive and overbearing policy of Colonial acquisi- 
tion which it has long pursued. It now owes to the peace 
of the civilized world a compromise of its dispute with a 
weak and defenceless nation. A war such as this quarrel 
contemplates would be the greatest calamity to the civil- 
ization of the century, if not the Christian era. Its re- 
sults would be as deplorable to the world as its cause 
would be contemptible. The sober jndgment of two 
great and kindred people will not permit it. 


THE BOSTON HERALD. 
Not a Jingoist. 

The proposed reorganization of the United States Sen- 
ate, which promises to put at the head of the committee 
on foreign affairs Senator Sherman of Ohio, is to this ex- 
tent, at least, a decidedly satisfactory arrangement. We 
are entering upon a critical period in our national history, 
in consequence of the bumptiousness of a large numher 
of citizens, both Republicans and Democrats, and, un- 
fortunately, these belligerent individuals, who apparently 
entertain not the least notion of what a war means or 
what treaty obligations involve, are supported in their 
folly by some of the party leaders who should know better. 
Under these conditions the committee on foreign affairs 
of the Senate, the body that, with the President, is a 
sharer in diplomatic negotations, becomes an exceedingly 
important committee, and its chairman one of the most in- 
fluential members of the Senate in consequence of his po- 
sition. 

To have this important and influential chairmanship 
filled by a man with Senator Sherman’s coolness and 
good judgment is of great importance to the country, 
since under the control of a less able man serious mistakes 
might easily occur. It is well known that Senator Sher- 
man is opposed to the jingo spirit of the times. He is 
not a believer in the annexation of Hawaii, and would, we 
think, be disinclined to mix up the United States with the 
rebellion now going on in Cuba, or follow the advice of 
his associates in the Senate from Massachusetts and have 
our warships force the passage of the Dardanelles for the 
purpose of convincing the Sultan of Turkey that he is 
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ty local applications, as they cannot reach the diseased portion os 
the ear. There is only one way to cure Deafness, and that is by 
constitutional remedies. Deafness is caused by an inflamed condi- 
tion of the mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. When this tube 
gets inflamed you have a rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, 
and when it is entirely closed Deafness is the result, and unless 
the inflammation can be taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be destroyed forever; nine cases out 
of ten are caused by catarrh, which is nothing but an inflamed 
condition of the mucous surfaces. 
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A GREAT CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 

Mr. Editor :—I read how Mr. Jones made $15 a week. I have 
a better job taking orders for the new specialties and fancy articles 
in aluminum, rein hooks and rings for harness, sign letters and 
figures for houses, stores aud vehicles. They are simply elegant, 
shine at night; aluminum is a great talker. I sell for World Miz. 
Co., Columbus, O.; they make family fire-proof cases, electric 
goods and many good sellers for agents. I made $27 first week, 
339 second, first month 8172. Goods are catchy; good, honest, 


firm, light, easy work, anyone can get a job by writing them. 
J. EVANS. 


not treating his Armenian subjects in a manner befitting 
the requirements of civilization. We can look to Senator 
Sherman to put an effective veto on all such erratic pro- 
positions. 

Jingoism is not a party matter. It seems to us in 
this State, because our two Senators, some of our Con- 
gressmen, and a namber of our Republican newspapers 
are of the washbuckler order, that it is a part of the Re- 
publican party creed. But in other sections of the coun- 
try the Democrats are quite as hot-blooded and pugna- 
cious as those of the other party in this State, and in 
Congress there is little to choose between Senator Morgan 
and Senator Hoar. Jingoism is really the original 
possession of the Democrats, for until some of the Re- 
publicans became indoctrinated, as they have of late, 
with Democratic heresies, the former party could always 
he counted upon to take a sober and sensible view of our 
foreign relations. As it is, the cool, far-sighted men of 
both parties are the ones that in this matter must be 
looked to to keep the country straight, and among Re- 
publicans there is none who is more clear-headed and 
self-restrained, and less liable to get into a passion and 
tly off at a tangent, than the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio. So long as he has the chairmanship of the com- 
mittee on foreign affairs jingoist resolutions introduced by 
his associates, even though they may be of his own party, 
are likely to be quietly but effectively suppressed in the 
committee room. 

THE CHURCH UNION. 
Hazards of War. 

It is interesting, and even exciting, to note the effect 
which Lord Salisbury’s speech (at the Lord Mayor’s 
banquet in London, November 9) has had upon the com- 
mercial world. It having been supposed that he would 
declare a policy which, if pursued by the English govern- 
ment, would almost certainly lead to a general war, a 
panic was produced at every moneyed centre throughout 
Europe when stocks of many sorts fell in Vienna and 
elsewhere to an extent unknown since the memorable 
collapse of 1873. This is to say that, in expectation of a 
few warm sentences from the Premier of England indica- 
tive of his purpose to advocate a movement toward a 
better condition of things in the Ot'oman Empire, mer- 
cantile interests of many countries took such fright as 
caused them to tremble and to tumble. In a day or two 
his reassuring syllables put them upon their feet again, 
after fortunes were lost which had long seemed secure. We 
mention this not merely as an illustration of the extreme 
sensitiveness of the world’s Wall streets to suspicious 
rumors that touch upon finance, but rather to call atten- 
tion to the fact that nothing is calculated to disturb the 
marts of trade, or speculation, or the foundations of 


accumulated wealth, like the dread fear of war, even when 
its battlefields are to be found in a country as remote as 
Turkey. And the wonder is that they who best know the 
weight of such a fact and can estimate it as to all its con- 
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sequences do not put their heads together to devise a plan 
for preventing war altogether. And so they would were 
they as humane as they ought to be; but, as money has 
no conscience, we can expect nothing from such a source 
of empty morality ; and yet— who knows? — even bour- 
ses and exchanges and banking capital may some day 
soften into looks of sweet mercy and demand that their 
gold shall no longer be used for the moulding of cannon, 
or the making of gunpowder, or the moving of armies, 
but only for those quiet and profiting agencies which 
preserve life while elevating it. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


We are not without hope that the Venezuelan contro- 
versy will yet be settled on lines of justice, although it 
has been foreshadowed that the reply of Lord Salisbury 
to our government’s representation is not favorable. 
Some weeks ago it was announced that Great Britain had 
decided upon an ultimatum to Venezuela. Up to the 
present moment no such document has been received by 
the South American republic. So long as it is withheld 
diplomacy has its field; and we trust that Lord Salis- 
bury’s reply is not of such a nature as to preclude the 
further efforts of our government to secure arbitration 
and to uphold the Monroe Doctrine. Upon this point we 
believe our people are almost a unit. The English press 
is in a sensitive condition and resents the President’s 
point that Venezuela being a weak power arbitration is 
the proper method of settlement. They ask whether be- 
cause a power is weak it should be allowed to have its 
own way in a controversy with a stronger government. 
Of course not. It is also equally true that the stronger 
power should not always have its own way with the 
weaker. The danger of injustice is small indeed when a 
weak power like Madagascar or Venezuela stands for the 
integrity of its territory. It is liable to be very great 
when a strong power, like France or Great Britain, as- 
serts territorial rights in countries practically defence- 
less. It has been stated a number of times that Great 
Britain is not unwilling to submit to arbitration its 
claims to that portion of Venezuela which lies beyond the 
Schomberg line. This is yielding little, because the 
Schomberg line was never accepted by Venezuela, and iu 
the year after it was made under protest, England gave 
it up and proposed a new boundary. The facts of his- 
tory furnish far more support for Venezuela’s contention 
than for England’s. Everybody knows that England is 
inclined to be avaricious and to lay her hand upon every 
piece of territory that she can safely claim. It is not a 
year since she took possession of an island off the coast 
of Brazil, on the plea that it was not occupied and that 
she had uses for it. Fair play is a well-known British cry, 
We want to see Venezuela have the benefit of it. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ArtTIcLE I. This Society shall be designated the “AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful induence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


Art. [V. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 


Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 
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Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a Presideut, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board ot Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


Tue Sociran AND Morat Aspects or War.— Sermon | 
preached before the Chicago Peace Congress August © 


20, 1893. 
postpaid, 6 cents. 

Penn’s Hoty ExpertMent In Crvit GOVERNMENT. 
Address delivered at Philadelphia in connection with 
the placing of the statue of William Penn on the 
City Hall. By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 
pages, with cover. 
carriage paid. 

Success oF ARBITRATION. —8 pages. 
Just issued by the AMERICAN Peace Society. 
each, or 75 cts. per hundred. 

War UNNECESSARY AND UNCHRISTIAN. — By Augustine 
Jones, LL.B. New edition, 20 pages. 
each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Dymonp’s Essay on War. With an Introduction by 
John Bright. Sent free on receipt of 2 cents for 
postage. 

Wuire City sy THE INLAND Sea.—By Hezekiah Butter- 
worth. Ode read at the opening of the Chicago Peace 
Congress. Illustrated. 10 cents acopy. $1.00 per 
dozen. 

PAPERS ON THE REASONABLENESS OF INTERNATIONAL AR- 
BITRATION, ITS RECENT PROGRESS, AND THE CODIFICA- 
TION OF THE Law or Nations. By Henry Richard, 
M.P. 68 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

A BatrL_e.—As it appeared to an eye-witness. By Rev. R. 
B. Howard. Leaflet. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. per 100. 

Tue Nation’s Resronsipititry ror Peace.—Address de- 
livered at the New England Convention of the Na- 
tional Reform Association held at Boston in Febru- 
ary, 1895. By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 
Price, 5 cents each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Tue Testament oN War.—By George Gillett. 24 
pages. 5 cents each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


2 cts. 


Tue Dress Parape at West Point.—By Josiah W. 
Leeds. 


postage. 


12 pages. Will be sent free on receipt of 


By Rev. Philip S. Moxom, D.D. Price, | 


5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, | 


75 cases cited. | 


5 cents | 


NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM, OR MANKIND ONE 
Bovy.—Address delivered before the Chicago Peace 
Congress, Aug. 18, 1893, by George Dana Board- 
man, D.D., LL.D. New edition. Price, 5 cents 
each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Tae War System.—Its History, TENDENCY AND CHAR- 
ACTER: IN THE LiGHT OF CIVILIZATION AND RELIGION. 
By Rev. Reuen Thomas, D.D. The famous ser- 
mon preached before the London Peace Congress 
of 1890. New Edition. Price, 10 cents. 

HisroricaL or THE Mopern Peace Movement. 
—By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. A twelve- 
page tract. Price, 3 cents. 

Tue Boys’ Bricgape: ITs CHaracrer AND TENDENCIES. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL. D. New Edition. 
Eight pages. Price, 75 cents per hundred. 

Topics ror Essays AND Discussions IN SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
AND DEBATING Societies, with a list of reference 
books. By R. B. Howard. Senton receipt of one 
cent for postage. 

Report or THE CuicaGo Peace ConGress. Containing 
all the papers read and the stenographic report of 
the discussions. A most valuable historical docu- 
ment. Price postpaid, cloth, 75 cts. ; paper, 50 cts. 

THe Cominc Rerorm.—By Mary Elizabeth Blake. 
New Edition. Price, 2 cents each or $1.25 per 
hundred. 

Our Free Instircvtions For Tue Promotion or 
BRrvuTALITY AND BurGiary.— By Josiah W. Leeds. 
12 pages. Will be sent free on receipt of postage. 

Ovucut CurisTiaAns TO EncaGe in War?—By Josiah W. 
Leeds. 16 pages. Sent free on receipt of postage. 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION: Its Present Status and 
Prospects. By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 
New edition. 19 pages. Price 5 cents each, or $2 
per hundred, prepaid. 

Mitrrary in ScHoors.— By Rev. W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. 8 pages. Price, 2 cents. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 
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PRICES INCLUDE POSTAGE. 


THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF NATIONS. _ By 
Charles Sumner. Cloth, 50 cts. 

LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By the Baroness von 
Suttner. Authorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New Edition, cloth, 75 cts. 

POLITICAL AND LEGAL REMEDIES FOR WAR. 
By Professor Sheldon Amos, M.A., Oxford. $1.25. 

PAX MUNDI. 


A concise account of the Modern Peace 
Movement. By T. K. Arnoldson, of the Swedish 
Parliament. ‘lranslated by P. H. Peckover. 70 cts. 

WAR AS IT IS. By Wilhelm Carlsen. Translated by 
P. H. Peckover. Forty-six illustrations. 45 cts. 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION: Its Past, Pres- 
ENT AND Future. In French. By Michel Revon. 
Crowned by the Institute of France. 541 pp. $2.00. 
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